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SECOND  IN  A 
TWO  PART  SERIES 

Educational  Television 
An  Assessment 


HAROLD  E.  WIGREN 


In  the  first  installment  of  this  article  Dr. 
Wigren  outlined  five  objectives: 

I.  Make  some  observations  regarding  edu¬ 
cation's  use  of  television  to  date. 

II.  Suggest  some  demonstrated  contribu¬ 
tions  which  research  and  experimentation 
show  that  television  makes  to  education  and 
point  out  some  fringe  benefits  which  accrue 
when  television  is  used. 

III.  Call  attention  to  certain  problems 
which  need  study. 

IV.  Suggest  some  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing  which  I  feel  television  affords  yet  which 
remain  relatively  unexplored. 

V.  Offer  some  guidelines  as  we  move 
ahead  in  our  use  of  the  medium. 

The  first  three  objectives  were  covered 
in  the  last  issue's  installment. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  objectives  will  be 
treated  in  this  concluding  installment. 

IV.  SOME  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LEARN¬ 
ING  WHICH  TELEVISION  AFFORDS, 
YET  WHICH  TO  DATE  SEEM  RELATIVE¬ 
LY  UNEXPLORED 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  demonstrated 
contributions  which  television  makes  to  our 
educational  programs,  but  there  are  still  un¬ 
explored  areas  —  new  frontiers  —  which  yet 
need  our  atttention.  These  frontiers  have 
to  do  not  so  much  with  subject-matter  itself 
as  with  the  design  of  our  programs  and  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  we  use  television.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  our  job  as  that  of  providing  “opportun¬ 
ities  for  learning”,  rather  than  planning  “les¬ 
sons”  for  television  production,  then  we  will 
design  programs  in  such  a  way  that  the  learn¬ 
er  will  be  self-propelled  enough  to  grab  the 
handle  and  take  it  on  from  there.  In  short, 
we  can  use  TV  in  such  a  way  that  the  learner 
is  encouraged  to  bring  something  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  —  add  to  it,  edit  it,  revise  it,  modify  it, 
create  something  new  from  it,  or  use  it  as  a 
springboard  for  a  new  adventure  into  space. 
Television,  like  other  instructional  resources, 
can  be  used  to  stimulate  or  it  can  be  used  to 
suffocate  or  smother  learning,  depending  on 


Dr.  Harold  E.  Wigren  is  a  well  known 
personality  to  those  engaged  in  audio-visual 
work  in  Texas.  At  present,  he  is  Educational 
Television  Consultant,  National  Education 
Association,  and  Associate  Director  of  Audio 
Visual  Instructional  Service,  NEA.  He  also 
serves  as  Deputy  Coordinator  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Non-Theatrical 
Events,  NEA.  He  was  formally  Director, 
Audio  Visual  Education  Department  of  the 
Houston  Schools. 

He  is  a  member  of  numerous  national 
and  regional  professional  organizations  and 
is  a  past  president  of  TEXAVED  and  one 
of  its  charter  members. 

how  we  free  it  to  function  at  its  highest  level. 
What,  then  are  some  of  the  unexplored  op¬ 
portunities  for  learning  which  we  need  to 
provide  through  the  television  medium? 

1.  The  Opportunity  to  Turn  the  Camera  on 
the  Learner,  as  Well  as  the  Teacher 

Television  is  a  versatile  instrument.  Why 
should  it  always  focus  its  attention  on  the 
stage?  Could  it  not  sometimes  point  its 
camera  at  the  audience?  Why  not  provide 
situations  wherein  students  see  and  hear  other 
youngsters  —  their  points  of  view,  how  they 
feel  about  things  —  and,  in  turn,  even  point 
the  cameras  at  themselves?  Further,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  projects  in  one  class  might  be 
shared  via  TV  with  other  classes  in  an  effort 
to  spread  good  ideas.  In  Houston,  we  used 
this  idea  in  one  of  our  television  series  for 
high  school  students,  BOOK  LOOK,  where 
students  from  different  high  schools  met  in 
a  book  forum  to  give  their  reactions  to  poetry, 
novels,  drama,  biography  as  a  stimulus  for 
further  discussions  in  the  schools.  Why  not 
make  a  videotape  of  a  discussion  group  so 
that  the  group  can  see  itself  and  analyze  its 
ways  of  working?  Television  can  also  be 
considered  as  an  outlet  for  the  expression  of 
creative  talents  of  students. 
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Because  TY  has  been  largely  TY-teacher 
dominated  to  date,  turning  the  tables  and 
reversing  the  situation  might  lend  itself  to 
some  exciting  possibilities. 

2.  The  Opportunty  to  Open  Up  for  Learners 
Exciting  New  Types  of  Experiences  Which 
the  Television  Medium,  Because  of  its  Nature, 
is  Uniquely  Able  to  Make  Possible 

I  see  television  being  used  not  to  teach 
third  grade  spelling  or  fourth  grade  arith¬ 
metic,  or  the  usual  routine  day-to-day  pre¬ 
sentation  of  course  content,  but  rather  to 
provide  the  kinds  of  experiences  the  teacher 
is  not  able  to  provide  for  learners  —  the  over- 
and-above  kinds  of  learning  opportunities 
which  television  —  and  television  alone  — 
because  of  its  nature,  is  best  able  to  provide. 
What  are  some  of  the  special  properties  on 
which  we  might  build?  To  mention  a  few: 

(a)  Its  ability  to  get  close-ups  of  objects 
or  individuals. 

(b)  Its  ability  to  eavesdrop  on  potential¬ 
ly  valuable  situations  or  into  places  normally 
inaccessible. 

(c)  Its  flexibility  in  being  able  to  obtain 
unusual  glimpses  of  objects  so  that  the  viewer 
might  see  things  from  different  vantage  points. 
In  TY,  several  cameras  can  play  on  an  object 
at  a  given  time. 

(d)  Its  ability  to  present  unedited  ac¬ 
counts  of  events  and  processes.  Whereas 
films  are  highly  edited  (and  scripted)  in 
advance,  television  can  be  used  to  present 
raw  data  in  such  manner  that  the  viewer 
must  become  the  editor  1 

(e)  Its  immediacy  —  its  ability  to  pre¬ 
sent  events  as  they  happen. 

(f)  Its  ability  to  create,  as  well  as  re¬ 
flect,  by  manipulating  cameras,  lighting, 
image  size,  focus  and  audio  simulated  effects 
can  be  created  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
obtained. 

3.  The  Opportunity  to  Develop  in  the  Learn¬ 
er  an  Inquiring  Mind:  To  Stimulate  Critical 
Thinking 

Too  much  television  teaching  has  been 
indoctrination  rather  than  education.  All  too 
often,  the  only  viewpoint  presented  is  that  of 
the  television  teacher’s,  whose  perceptions  and 
conclusions  are  presented  as  final  and  “the 
last  word”  —  not  open  to  question  or  further 
exploration.  Television  could  be  planned 
instead  to  provide  the  learner  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  weigh  conflicting  points  of  view  and 
to  make  his  own  decisions  based  upon  intelli¬ 
gent  action.  Recently,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  two  school  productions  on  the  same 
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period  in  the  Civil  War  —  one  from  Miami 
and  the  other  from  Wilwaukee  —  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  versions  of  the  same  event. 
How  revealing  it  would  be  if  learners  could 
see  both  versions  side  by  side!  The  program 
should  not  have  as  its  objective  to  tell  the 
viewer  what  to  do  or  what  to  believe;  instead, 
it  should  cause  the  viewer  to  think.  This  can 
be  done  in  other  ways,  too:  by  presenting 
many  points  of  view;  by  examining  beliefs 
on  the  basis  of  existing  evidence;  by  compar¬ 
ing  information  from  different  sources;  by 
posing  alternative  solutions.  We  have  seen 
television  used  in  the  Great  Debates  to  stim¬ 
ulate  thinking  and  discussion.  Why  not  ex¬ 
tend  this  kind  of  use  to  the  classroom? 

4.  The  Opportunity  for  Students  with  Ability 
and  Interests  to  Obtain  Depth  Content  in  a 
Given  Subject  Area 

Much  is  required  of  those  to  whom  much 
is  given!  How  to  challenge  the  academically- 
talented,  and  provide  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
periences  in  depth  of  an  advanced  degree 
over  and  above  that  offered  students  in  regu¬ 
lar  classrooms  —  how  to  use  television  in 
such  a  way  as  to  “stretch”  youngsters  —  these 
objectives  will  demand  our  most  creative 
talents.  This  is  more  than  teaching  a  whole 
course  on  television  —  it  is  NOT  giving  the 
same  course  to  everyone;  instead,  it  is  putting 
the  magnifying  glass  on  one  topic  and  explor¬ 
ing  it  in  depth.  Or,  it  might  be  bringing 
various  concepts  together  in  a  new  relation¬ 
ship,  to  give  new  perspective  and  dimension. 
It  could  also  be  using  television  to  speed  up 
education.  Some  students  can  be  led  to  do 
more  advanced  work  by  the  help  of  television. 
We  know  that  some  learners  can  handle 
course  materials  of  a  much  advanced  level 
than  that  of  their  classmates.  Television  can 
serve  as  a  source  of  programming  for  such 
individuals  who  can  progress  on  their  own 
by  access  to  the  television  presentation.  Hag¬ 
erstown  demonstrated  that  college  maA 
could  be  introduced  via  television  at  a  much 
earlier  level  for  rapid  learners. 

5.  The  Opportunity  to  Develop  an  Unusually 
Rich  School  Environment  for  Those  with 
Culturally  Deprived  Backgrounds 

Television  makes  a  special  contribution 
to  building  experiential  backgrounds  for  those 
who  are  under-experienced  —  backgrounds 
about  people,  places,  and  things  which  could 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  This  will  do 
much  to  equalize  educational  experience  for 
all  children.  School  officials  in  large  urban 

(continued  on  page  14) 
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L^harlei  Rich,  L,  on  camera,  prepares  to  film  a  scene  in  the 
Permian  High  School  anatomy  laboratory. 


The  Audio-Visual  Materials  Production  Program 
in  Ector  County  Schools 


/ 


The  authors,  R.  E.  Durrett,  /.,  and  Charles 
Rich,  r.,  prepare  a  scene  for  shooting  in  the 
filming  of  “The  Teaching  of  Anatomy  at 
Permian  High  School.”  Mr.  Durrett  is  pres¬ 
ently  audio-visual  coordinator  of  the  Ector 
County  Schools.  Mr.  Rich,  a  longtime 
TEXAVED  member  and  member  of  TEX- 
AVED’S  board  of  directors  was  formerly  co¬ 
ordinator  of  audio-visual  services  of  the 
Ector  County  Schools  and  is  now  with  the 
audio  visual  center  of  the  Air  University  li¬ 
brary  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama. 


R.  E.  DURREH,  JR. 

and  CHARLES  RICH 

The  Ector  County  Schools  at  Odessa, 
during  the  past  two  years,  have  planned  and 
produced  a  variety  of  instructional  and  public 
relations  materials  designed  for  classroom  and 
community  use.  Most  of  these  materials, 
which  include  16  mm.  sound  films,  sound 


slide  sets,  and  tape  recordings,  are  intended 
for  specific  purposes  and  audiences.  Our 
production  team  consisted  of  many  people 
—  members  of  the  instructional  supervisory 
satff,  classroom  teachers,  the  public  relations 
coordinator,  and  the  audio-visual  services 
coordinator.  Needs  and  requests  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  materials  were  suggested  by 
personnel  from  every  level  of  the  school 
system. 

For  example,  in  1959,  two  of  our  ele¬ 
mentary  music  teachers,  Jerry  Weir  and  Jane 
Lancaster,  wrote  and  staged  an  operetta.  The 
teachers  and  elementary  music  supervisor. 
Edna  Marie  Jones,  thought  that  a  16  mm. 
sound  film  should  be  made  of  this  school 
production.  Accordingly,  plans  were  made 
with  W.  R.  Dossey,  principal  of  Burnet  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  Instructional  Services  Direc- 
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tor  Herman  Newsom,  the  elementary  music 
supervisor,  teachers,  and  parents  for  filming 
the  operetta.  The  filming  was  done  on  a 
Saturday  at  the  school.  A  rented  Auricon 
Cine-Voice  camera  with  400-foot  magazaine 
film  was  used  to  shoot  the  footage.  Colortran 
lighting  equipment  was  borrowed  from  the 
local  TV  station.  Titles  were  prepared  on 
large  poster  board  and  shot  with  music  back¬ 
ground  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the 
scenes.  All  live  action  took  place  on  the 
lementary  school  stage  in  the  auditorium. 
Acoustics  were  somewhat  of  a  problem,  as 
was  lighting.  The  completed  sound  film 
has  had  wide  use  among  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parent  groups.  We  feel  that  it  serves  as  an 
in-service,  instructional,  and  public  relations 
type  of  film.  We  managed  to  keep  the  cost 
of  this  film  production,  as  well  as  all  sub¬ 
sequent  film  productions  at  a  low  level. 

Recently,  the  Ector  County  Schools  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  three  telvision  programs  on 
a  local  commercial  television  station.  Filmed 
sequences  were  an  important  part  of  these 
programs.  The  entire  curriculum  staff  helped 
in  their  preparation,  serving  as  an  advisory 
committee,  suggesting  areas  of  public  interest, 
topics  and  general  program  outlines.  Individ¬ 
ual  members  of  the  staff  helped  on  specific 
problems  serving  as  resource  persons,  technical 
advisors  and  production  crew.  Elementary 
and  junior  high  principals,  teachers  and 
students  aided  through  their  advice,  coopera¬ 
tion  and  help.  Equipment  used  in  filming 
was  an  Auricon  Pro-600  Special  camera  less 
sound-recording  galvanometer  and  amplifier. 
Pro-junior  tripod,  tripod  dolly,  Colortran 
“Senior”  lighting  units  —  two  flood  units,  one 
spot  —  7200  watts  output  on  110  volts  AC, 
Pan  Cinor  85  zoom  lens,  Ampex  601  tape 
recorder  with  Rangertone  Sync  head,  and 
miscellaneous  microphones,  extension  cords, 
and  cables. 

The  first  television  program  of  the  series, 
titled  “The  First  ‘R’,”  dealt  with  reading 
instruction  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  Odessa’s 
schools.  Dorohy  Prince,  elementary  supervisor, 
helped  to  write  script,  acted  as  advisor,  co¬ 
ordinated  the  shooting  schedule  with  teachers 
and  appeared  on  the  program.  Hazel  Strick¬ 
land,  also  elementary  supervisor,  assisted  in 
organizing  the  children  for  classroom  scenes. 
While  the  filmed  portions  were  intended 
primarily  for  use  on  television,  they  were 
designed  to  be  adapted  later  into  a  complete 
film  for  presentation  to  service  clubs  and 
other  civic  organizations.  Studio  scenes. 


Two  students  dissect  a  lamprey  eel  in  this 
close-up  scene  from  the  film  “The  Teaching 
of  Anatomy  at  Permian  High  School.’* 


which  were  presented  live  during  the  television 
program,  were  later  reproduced,  filmed  and 
added  to  the  classroom  scenes  to  complete 
the  continuity.  With  the  addition  of  titles, 
“The  First  ‘R’,”  became  a  complete  film,  and 
has  already  had  viewings  locally  and  through¬ 
out  the  state  with  more  scheduled  soon. 

Another  program  in  the  television  series 
used  sound  film  sequences  of  our  Permian 
High  School  anatomy  class.  The  purpose  of 
this  film  was  to  show  an  actual  class  situation 

(continued  on  page  12) 

Garland  Tiner,  science  instructor,  and  R.  E. 
Durrett,  ]r.,  discuss  anatomy  instruction  at 
Permian  High  School  in  this  scene  from  a 
filmed  sequence  used  on  television. 
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The  Role  of  A  Museum  in  Education 


ALBERT  HEINE 

JOANNE  THOMPSON 


For  four  years  now,  the  Corpus  Christi 
Museum  (formerly  the  Junior  Museum)  has 
been  offering  a  program  of  supplementary 
education  to  the  regional  school  districts. 
Thousands  of  children  bring  their  teachers 
and  spend  an  hour  under  the  supervision  of 
a  museum  staff-member  or  trained  volunteer. 
Topics  such  as  local  wildlife,  conservation, 
Indians,  dinosaurs,  etc.,  are  discussed  on  the 
students’  age  levels. 

Although  95%  of  the  visiting  groups  are 
first  through  sixth  graders,  the  range  of  the 
educational  services  offered  includes  pre¬ 
school  as  well  as  high  school  and  college 
students.  Student  teachers  come  to  study  the 
use  of  museums  in  classroom  teaching. 

How  can  a  system  such  as  that  work? 
How  can  anyone  be  that  versatile,  especially 

Mr.  Albert  Heine  became  director  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Museum  in  1957.  He  was 
born  and  educated  in  the  Hague  Holland 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1951  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City  in  the 
education  department. 

Joanne  Thompson  is  in  her  second  year 
as  the  museum-school  co-ordinator.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  B.  A.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Texas  in  1954  and  her  M.  A.  degree 
from  Texas  A.  &  I.  College  in  1960. 


non-professional  volunteer  workers?  The 
process  of  teaching  in  a  museum  is  highly 
empirical.  Long  before  the  stream  of  classes 
starts  in  September,  staff  and  volunteers  (or¬ 
ganized  in  the  Museum  Guild  and  Junior 
League)  come  together  in  a  workshop  lasting 
two  weeks.  Every  item  and  exhibit  on  display 
in  the  Museum  is  discussed;  ways  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  specimens  on  different  age  levels  are 
tried  and  possible  questions  from  the  pupils 
are  mentioned  together  with  answers  suitable 
for  the  different  levels.  Through  the  school 
year,  additional  information  is  supplied  to 
the  workers,  either  during  their  regular 
monthly  meetings  or  in  the  mornings  before 
classes  arrive.  (Each  volunteer  teaches  a 
maximum  of  two  classes  a  day  once  a  week.) 

The  appointments  with  the  Museum  are 
made  well  in  advance  by  the  schools  and  fit 
into  a  rigid  schedule  as  involved  as  a  railroad 
time  table.  This  highly  effective  system  of 
Museum  educaton  is  made  possible  because 
of  a  rather  unique  co-operation  between  the 
schools  and  the  Museum  staff  in  the  person 
of  a  Museum-School  Co-ordinator.  In  the 
state  of  Texas,  only  Fort  Worth  has  stationed 
one  of  its  teachers  in  the  Museum  to  do 
curriculum  research,  to  schedule  classes,  to 
organize  filed  trips,  to  teach  special  topics, 
to  advise  the  Museum  on  teaching  techniques 
and  methods,  and  to  other  wise  inform  the 
Museum  of  the  wishes  of  the  school  system. 

Corpus  Christi’s  young,  dynamic  Museum 
specializes  in  education  and  in  being  an  edu¬ 
cational  resource.  The  ’59-’60  school  year 
brought  over  400  classes  to  the  Museum;  the 
’60-’61  period,  over  500.  We  are  only  limited 
by  lack  of  time.  The  Museum  also  reaches 
out  to  the  school  in  classroom  talks,  lectures 
for  grade  levels  or  auditorium  programs;  it 
also  produces  a  weekly  half  hour  educational 
television  show,  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Help 
is  offered  free  of  charge  to  students  and  teach¬ 
ers.  If  possible,  specimens  are  loaned  out. 
Free  lectures,  activity  programs,  films  (often 
supplied  by  the  school  system’s  Audio-visual 
Aids  Dept)  and  demonstrations  are  offered 
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Students  line  up  in  front  of  the  museum. 


the  year  round  after  school  or  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

The  Museum  publishes  a  leaflet  called 
“Museum  Notes”  which  is  sent  to  all  the 
elementary  school  teachers  and  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  science  teachers.  The 
leaflet  is  produced  with  the  help  of  the  facil- 


The  museum  director  instructing  a  group 
in  the  museum  classroom. 


ities  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  is  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  school  mails. 

Adult  lectures  are  offered  in  a  regular 
series  in  co-operation  with  a  local  college 
(Del  Mar)  and  are  also  free  of  charge. 

As  the  word  “museum”  is  difficult  to 
define,  so  also  are  “museum  education”  and 
“museum  activities.”  The  basic  philosophy 
of  the  Museum  Board  is  that  a  museum  can 
function  as  a  library  with  a  collection  of 
things  instead  of  books.  These  items  or  speci¬ 
mens  will  have  to  be  seen  and  understood  if 
the  museum  is  to  function  properly  just  as 
the  books  and  the  library  must  be  read.  The 
museum  utilizes  all  kinds  of  tricks  and  per¬ 
suasions  to  get  its  visitors  to  read,  understand, 
and  learn.  Attractive  arrangement,  the  use 
of  many  colors,  easy  to  read  labels  self- 
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explanatory  exhibits,  treasure  hunts,  field 
trips,  some  live  animals  in  connection  with 
a  display,  some  specimens  to  touch,  an  aquar¬ 
ium,  and  low,  easy-to-see  exhibits  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Man’s  curiosity  is  exploited  by  an 
exhibit  that  is  only  visible  through  a  peep¬ 
hole  or  by  an  occasional  exhibit  with  the 
light  turned  off.  The  readiness  to  enter  con¬ 
tests  is  used  in  a  display  of  un-named  speci¬ 
mens  with  the  offer  of  a  small  souvenir  to  the 
person  who  identifies  them.  Even  in  some 
of  the  regular  exhibits  there  are  un-named 
articles  whetting  the  appetite  of  the  observer. 

In  the  professional  field,  the  Museum  co¬ 
operates  with  historical  societies,  the  City- 
County  Health  Dept.,  the  Coastal  Bend  Shell 
Club,  the  Beekeepers,  and  other  adult  organ¬ 
izations.  The  Museum  itself  functions  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information  to  and  about 
all  Texas  Museums  and  as  such  is  the  center 
of  Museum  activity  in  the  State. 


Student  group  being  instructed  in  front  of 
a  dioroma. 


The  Museum  is  a  private,  non  profit 
organization  dedicated  to  gathering  knowledge 
about  Man’s  place  in  the  world  of  nature  and 
culture  and  conveying  this  knowledge  to  the 
community  at  all  age  levels. 


“Free  time”  allows  students  to  pick  their 
own  points  of  interest. 
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Dr.  Lee  Wilbom  of  the  Texas  Education 


Agency  tells  audio-visual  representatives  of 


Texas  business  and  industry  about  statewide 


developments  in  the  use  of  instructional  media. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Galyean,  field  representative  of  the 
Texas  State  Teachers  Association,  reports  on 
recent  school  legislation  passed  by  the  Texas 
legislature. 


Texas  A-V  Distributors  Meet 


I 

I 


“Pros”  and  “cons”  regarding  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Texas  Association  of  Audio-Visual 


methods,  techniques  and  devices  for  class¬ 
room  instruction. 


II 


Representatives  were  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  these  audio-visual  representatives  in  Austin 
on  September  5th. 

In  addition  to  appointing  a  committee 
to  poll  representatives  concerning  their  in¬ 
terests  in  the  matter,  the  group  of  approxi¬ 
mately  30  heard  Dr.  Lee  Wilborn,  assistant 
commissioner  for  instruction  of  the  Texas 
Education  Agency,  report  on  statewide  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  use  of  instructional  media. 

The  group  saw  a  visualized  report  of  the 
new  Texas  Instructional  Media  Project  in 
which  William  Kinniell,  director,  outlined 
plans  for  a  series  of  five  regional  conferences 


Mr.  Charles  Bitters,  coordinator  of  the 
Texas  Small  Schools  Project,  discussed  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  equipment 
and  facilities  by  schools  particpating  in  the 
Texas  Small  Schools  Project. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Galyean,  feld  representative  of 
the  Texas  State  Teachers  Association,  reported 
on  the  recent  legislation  passed  by  the  State 
Legislaure. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Huseman  of  Corpus  Christi 
agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  organization 
committee,  which  plans  to  meet  again  during 
TEXAVED’S  annual  meeting  in  Galveston. 
Serving  with  him  will  be  R.  M.  Bushell  and 


II 

II 

II 

II 
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Bill  Kinniell,  director  of  the  Instructional  Me¬ 
dia  Division,  of  the  Texas  State  Department 
of  Education,  tells  the  group  about  the  state¬ 
wide  instructional  media  demonstration  pro¬ 
ject. 


Mack  Reed  of  Houston. 


Mrs.  Eloise  Keefe  representing  the  National 
Audio-Visual  Association  presents  progress  re¬ 
port  of  federal  legislation  at  recent  meeting  of 
audio-visual  representatives  in  Texas  business 
and  industry 


to  acquant  teachers  with  new  and  improved 


Left:  Mrs.  Laudine  Gotten  of  WiAllen  presenting  her  demonstration  on  fractions.  Center:  Mrs. 
Littrell  preparing  for  one  of  her  t  levision  demonstrations.  Right:  Miss  Berta  Cabaza  of  San  Be¬ 
nito  presents  an  exciting  lesson  i-  Spanish. 


I  Conference 


lona 


The  first  regional  conference  on  new 
instructional  media  was  presented  to  several 
hundred  West  Texas  educators  during  the 
week  of  September  25-29.  San  Angelo  Public 
Schools  served  as  the  host  fcr  this  well- 
received  “new  look.”  Most  all  reactions  were 
highly  favorable  toward  the  subject  matter 
approach  to  utilizing  mechanicf^  devices.  A 
small  number  indicated  that  thu-r  had  expect¬ 
ed  a  “device  demonstration.”  A  t  participants 
felt  that  the  conference  was  a  -  ,fofitable  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Classroom  Teachers  Association  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  In¬ 
structional  Media  Conference  on  September 
30.  Over  six-hundred  additional  educators 
were  exposed  to  many  of  the  demonstration 
team’s  presentations  in  sessions  that  day. 

The  demonstration  teachers  are  in  great 
demand.  Many  have  made  presentations  for 
their  home  faculties,  and  programS^have  been 
provided  for  the  State  Association  Admin¬ 
istrators  and  Board  Members  and  tae  Texas 
Audio  Visual  Education  Associatiort  (October 
16.)  Subsequent  conferences  will  be  held  in 
Denton  (October  23-27),  Beaumont  (Novem¬ 
ber  13-17),  Corpus  Christ!  (December  4-8), 
and  possibly  a  fifth  one  early  next  year  in 
Edinburg. 

Left:  Mrs.  Ethel  Bishop  of  San  Angelo  serves  as  a  substitute  demonstrator  in  the  language  arts 
area.  Center:  Mrs.  Ozella  Dew  of  Tyler  receives  her  introduction  from  Royce  King.  Right:  Miss 
Ora  Alice  Newman  of  San  Angelo  during  one  of  her  critique  sessions. 


Mrs.  Eloise  Howard  of  Orange 
is  preparing  for  a  geography 
presentation. 


COHVWiHU 


Galveston  and  ]ack  Tar  were  magnificent  hosts 


despite  recent  visit  of  Hurricane  Carla. 


Left,  above,  Rex  Schellenberger  handles  regis¬ 
trations;  center,  above,  Jim  Hardie  TEXAVED 
outgoing  President  presided;  below,  coffee  on 
the  Poop  Deck  gave  a  moment  for  relaxation 
and  conversation. 


TEXAVED'S  loth 
Annual  Fall 
Conference 
Termed  Success 


The  universal  opinion  of  the  more  than 
ISO  participants  at  the  lOth  annual  TEX¬ 
AVED  Fall  Conference  in  Galveston  was  one 
of  praise.  Most  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
best  conferences  TEXAVED  has  ever  held. 

The  conference  was  held  from  October 
15-18  at  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel  in  Galveston, 
Texas.  The  city  and  the  hotel  rolled  out  the 
red  carpet  for  convention  guests  despite  the 
problems  created  by  the  recent  hurricane. 

Conference  registration  began  on  Sunday 
afternoon  under  the  capable  direction  of  Rex 
Schellenberger,  registration  chairman.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon,  sight-seeing  trips  were  ar- 
anged. 

Sunday  evening  activities  included  the 
conference  keynote  address,  “National  Trends 
in  Curriculum  Development,  Implications  for 
Instruction”,  by  DA VI  President  and  TEX¬ 
AVED  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Ernest  Tie- 


The  general  session  was  followed  by  the 
President’s  Reception,  which  featured  a  Tenth 
Anniversary  Birthday  Party  for  TEXAVED. 

Monday’s  activities  began  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  second  general  session  featuring 
an  address,  “New  Frontiers  in  Education:  Or- 
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DAVVs  Mickey  Bloodworth  luncheon  speaker 
on  T uesday. 
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Left  above  —  B.  I.  Boyett,  new  TEXAVED 
President  started  new  administration  with 
a  challenge;  center  above  —  Ernest  Tie- 
mann,  DAVI  President,  made  keynote  ad¬ 
dress;  right  above  —  NEA’s  Harold  Wigren 
presented  Educational  TV  workshop. 


ganizational  Plans  and  Action  Programs  of 
the  Texas  Department  of  Education,”  by  Dr. 
Lee  Wilbom,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency.  Also 
appearing  on  the  program  was  Mr.  Bill  Kin- 
niell,  Director  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency’s 
New  Media  Dissemination  Project  Teams. 

Following  the  General  Session,  group  dis¬ 
cussions  were  held  concerning  the  role  of  var¬ 
ious  media  in  the  teaching  learning  process. 

The  luncheon  on  Tuesday  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  report  of  TEXAVED  President, 
Jim  Hardie,  titled,  “National  Image  Build¬ 
ing”  and  a  visualized  presentation  “Your 
DAVI  in  Action”  by  Mrs.  Michey  Bloodworth, 
Convention  Coordinator  of  DAVI. 

The  afternoon  session  featured  reports  of 
the  morning  discussion  groups  with  interaction 
between  the  reporters,  a  special  panel  and  the 
audience.  This  session  was  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  Monday  evening  sessions  were  filled 
with  demonstrations  of  various  audio-visual 
and  newer  media  presented  by  members  of 
the  Texas  Education  Agency’s  Dissemination 
Project  Team. 

The  Fourth  General  Session  took  place 
on  Tuesday  morning  with  sectional  meetings 
of  the  various  TEXAVED  section  groups. 

The  section  meetings  were  followed  by 
a  general  business  meeting  which  featured  the 

(continued  on  page  19) 
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Phonoscope  television  demonstration  in  Gal 


veston  schools  was  highlight  of  Tuesday  after 


ECTOR  COUNTY  A-V  MATERIALS 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

by  means  of  a  narrator-teacher  interview  and 
live  action  sound  sequences  of  students  doing 
laboratory  work  on  preserved  animal  speci¬ 
mens.  Secondary  Instructional  Supervisor 
William  Holm  and  Instructor  Garland  Tiner 
helped  in  the  planning,  coordination  and 
production  of  the  classroom  scenes. 

Equipment  used  in  filming  the  anatomy 
class  production  was  the  same  as  that  used 
in  “The  First  ‘R’”  production.  The  original 
camera  film  used  was  Du  Pont  Type  931 A 
and  we  directed  the  lab  to  process  exposed 
footage  as  a  negative.  A  composite  sound 
print  was  made  from  the  original  negative 
and  the  sound  track  re-recorded  from  our 
inch  magnetic  tapes.  Most  of  the  scenes 
required  lip-sync  sound  recording  and  syn¬ 
chronization  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  Rangertone  Sync  Control  Head  on  the 
Ampex  tape  recorder  and  the  synchronous 
motor  on  the  camera.  We  had  learned  by 
this  time  to  use  a  voltage  regulator  and  control 
unit  to  insure  a  constant  120  volts  supply  to 
both  the  camera  and  the  tape  recorder. 

BUY  THE  BEST  FOR  LESS 
AT 

MODERN 

SALES  &  SERVICE 

2200  Young  St.  -  Dallas,  Texas 

Rl  7-3191 

16mm  Projectors 
Slide  Projectors 
Tape  Recorders 
Record  Players 
Radiant  Screens 
Projector  Tables 

REPAIRS  AND  PARTS  FOR 

Bell  &  Hov/ell  Norelco 

Viewlex  Piximobile 

Wollensak  Heiland 

VM  Da-Lite 


Many  problems  occurred  during  filming 
of  both  the  reading  and  anatomy  class 
sequences.  For  example,  in  the  production 
of  the  reading  film  we  found  that  our  camera 
was  blimped,  in  close-up  filming  camera 
motor  noise  was  being  recorded  on  our  sound 
track.  Also,  in  large  group  scenes  within  the 
classroom  it  impossible  to  conceal  a  micro¬ 
phone  and  we  had  only  a  small  boom.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  micro¬ 
phone  away  from  the  sound  source  and  com¬ 
pensate  by  increasing  the  volume  level.  This 
increased  the  recording  of  extraneous  room 
noises.  When  we  filmed  the  anatomy  class 
we  improvised  a  boom  by  attaching  the  micro¬ 
phone  to  a  long  bamboo  pole  held  by  one 
of  the  crew  members.  This  required  a  great 
deal  of  concentration  to  keep  the  microphone 
out  of  the  picture,  but  it  did  help  to  solve 
our  problem.  Wa  also  found  it  advisable  to 
check  the  sync  head  on  our  recorder  before 
each  sound  recording  to  insure  a  strong  sync 
signal.  The  recorder  itself  was  repeatedly 
checked  by  a  technician  for  proper  mechani¬ 
cal  adjustment  and  response. 

Working  with  the  students,  we  hoped 
to  achieve  an  effect  of  realism  in  our  films. 
Consequently,  there  was  no  written  dialogue 
between  students  or  between  teacher  and 
students.  A  simple  description  of  what  was 
required  and  given  before  each  shooting  and 
any  “lines”  were  improvised  as  they  were 
needed.  The  younger  children  in  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  were  led  by  their 
teachers  in  achieving  the  proper  effect.  We 
found  the  high  school  students  could  ad  lib 
a  scene  like  acting  professionals  and  the  results 
were  amazing. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  en¬ 
countered  in  filming  was  not  making  plans 
for  sufficient  “crew”  help.  In  most  cases 
there  were  only  two  or  three  people  handling 
the  actual  filming  process  and  this  is  simply 
not  sufficient  personnel  to  do  an  adequate 
job  quickly.  At  the  secondary  level  we  found 
many  willing  and  interested  helpers  among 
the  students.  This  was  not  practical,  of 
course,  in  the  lower  grades.  Lights  had  to  be 
changed  quickly  and  turned  on  and  off  on 
cue.  The  recording  level  required  constant 
monitoring,  and  a  written  record  of  all  sound 
recordings  was  extremely  helpful,  even  though 
the  “scene”  and  “take”  was  called  before 
each  shot.  A  director  had  to  supervise  each 
scene  suggesting  the  best  shot  and  angle, 
describing  what  was  needed  to  the  “actors” 
and  calling  the  scene  and  take  number  so  that 
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this  information  would  be  recorded  on  the 
sound  track.  Someone  also  had  to  operate 
the  clapbard  so  that  scenes  might  be  identified 
for  later  editing  and  the  sound  track  could  be 
synchronized  to  the  picture. 

We  have  also  been  involved  in  several 
2x2  color  slide  set  productions.  Those  that 
might  be  classified  as  in-service  in  nature 
are:  THE  SKY  ABOVE  YOU  (  a  photographic 
record  of  a  unit  in  elementary  science  instruc¬ 
tion).  THIS  IS  YOUR  A-V,  ECTOR  COUN¬ 
TY  SCHOOLS  1960  SCIENCE  FAIR,  and 
FILM  SCRATCHES:  CAUSES  AND  PRE¬ 
VENTION.  The  latter  is  actually  a  35  mm. 
sound  filmstrip.  Another  2x2  color  slide 
set,  STUDY  SKILLS,  was  made  this  year  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  parents  of  good 
study  habits  for  children.  All  sets  except  the 
one  on  study  habits  have  sound,  including 
narration  and  music,  recorded  on  tape  with 
bell  signals  for  changing  slides.  Thirty-five 
millimeter  school-owned  cameras,  such  as 
the  Exakta,  were  used  to  shoot  the  slides.  In 
each  case,  rough  shooting  scripts  were  prepar¬ 
ed  by  a  team  —  usually  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  the  production  “crew.”  After  all  photo¬ 
graphy  and  processing  was  completed,  the 
slides  were  edited,  put  in  sequence,  and  nar¬ 
ration  was  written.  Most  of  these  sets  have 
had  wide  use  among  audiences  for  which 
they  were  intended. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Ector  County 
Independent  School  District  Audio-Visual 
Center  has  been  developing  a  central  tapes 
library.  Most  of  the  taped  programs  that 
have  been  locally  produced  are  concerned 
with  in-service  education,  public  relations, 
and  special  events.  Recording  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  an  Ampex  601  tape  recorder,  a  Wollen- 
sak  T-1500  tape  recorder,  a  Capps  condenser 
microphone,  and  various  other  microphones, 
stands,  and  accessories.  We  intend  to  expand 
our  tapes  and  tape  services  in  the  future, 
including  production  of  original  programs 
and  duplication  of  master  tapes  for  classroom 
instruction. 

If  there  has  been  a  secret  of  success  in 
preparation  of  all  these  materials,  it  has  been 
the  cooperation  of  the  entire  Ector  County 
school  staff  in  sharing  knowledge,  experience 
and  ideas  in  planning  and  production.  Such 
•cooperation  has  guaranteed  that  wide-spread 
use  of  the  finished  materials,  and  this  use  we 
feel  is  the  ultimate  criterion  for  evaluating 
■our  work. 


Brown  and  Associates,  Inc. 

MORTIMER  BROWN 

VARISCO  BLDG. 

SUITES  413-414  P.  O.  Box  846 

BRYAN,  TEXAS 

Telephone  TA  2-4474 

REPRESENTING  ALL  OF  SOUTH  TEXAS 
FOR  THE  EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
TEACHING  AIDS  OF  FOUR  LEADING  FIRMS: 

• 

A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO. 

• 

CORONET 

EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 


THOMPSON  RAMO  WOOLRIDGE 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORIES 

• 

CRAIG  CORPORATION 

(Craig  Reader) 

• 

Robert  Storey 

Southwest  T exas  Representative 
314  N.  Austin  Street 
San  Marcos,  Texas 

L.  D.  Becktold 

Southcentral  Texas  Representative 
New  Baden,  Texas 

Richard  Curd 

Southeast  Texas  Representative 
516  Windswept  Drive 
Humble,  Texas 

Brown  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Film  Developing  Laboratory 
331  M  &  M  BUILDING 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Telephone  CApital  2-7877 
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EDUCATIONAL  TV 

{conlinued  from  page  3) 

areas  point  out  that  this  is  one  of  the  major 
handicaps  they  face  as  they  tackle  the  job 
of  helping  children  learn  to  read. 

6.  The  Opportunity  to  Provide  Experiences 
which  Show  Relationships  by  Cutting  Across 
Subject-Matter  Lines  to  Fuse  Several  Disci¬ 
plines  to  a  Given  End 

Television  offers  the  learner  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rise  above  the  high  walls  of  subject- 
matter  categories  to  have  some  experiences 
which  tie  together  several  subject-areas  into 
a  new  and  meaningful  learning  situation.  By 
way  of  illustration,  the  Greater  Washington 
Educational  Television  Association,  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  opening  of  their  new  televison 
channel  this  fall,  has  planned  a  series  of  pro¬ 
grams  around  seven  cultural  areas  of  the 
globe,  bringing  together  art,  music,  and  social 
sciences  in  a  cross-examination  of  each  cul¬ 
ture.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  television 
offers  the  unique  opportunity  to  rise  above 
compartmentalization  of  subject  areas  by 
providing  experiences  in  an  across-the-board 
manner  which  draw  on  the  best  of  all  the 
disciplines.  Again,  not  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  type  of  programming  to 
date.  Most  programs  reflect  neatly  organized 
units  within  a  given  subject  area. 

7.  The  Opportunity  to  Provide  Life-Long 
Learning  Opportunities  for  Adults  Beyond 
the  Years  of  Formal  Schooling 

When  we  realize  that  62  million  (more 
than  50%)  of  the  adults  of  our  nation  have 
not  graduated  from  high  school  and  that  44 
million  have  not  completed  the  ninth  grade, 
and  that  2  million  more  have  never  gone 
to  school  at  all,  we  can  see  the  challenge 
which  television  offers  for  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  experiences.  Robert  A.  Luke,  Associate 
Director  of  the  NEA’s  Division  of  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  in  a  recent  article  comments 
as  follows:  “Illiteracy  is  a  national  problem. 
It  adversely  affects  our  economic  growth, 
our  social  development,  our  cultural  advance¬ 
ment  and  our  national  defense.  We  need  a 
national  attack  on  raising  the  educational 
level  of  our  adult  population  to  release  talent 
and  top  human  resources.  The  high  cost  we 
are  now  paying  as  a  result  of  illiteracy  and 
the  lack  of  fundamental  education  among 
millions  of  our  citizens  may  be  measured  in 
terms  of  low  income,  high  accident  and  sick¬ 
ness  rate,  inefficiency,  and  lessened  produc¬ 
tion.”  Television  is  an  ideal  medium  to  enlist 
in  this  national  effort.  Ninety  per  cent  of 


U.  S.  households  have  TV  sets.  Even  in  the 
economically-deprived  areas  of  our  nation 
the  average  percentage  of  households  owning 
TV  sets  rarely  drops  below  sixty-five  per  cent. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  the  Georgia 
Continuing  Education  Center  have  pioneered 
in  the  use  of  television  to  reach  illiterates  and 
their  experiments  have  had  exciting  results. 
The  experiments  in  this  area,  however,  are 
sparse  and  the  surface  has  only  been  scratch¬ 
ed.  I  am  not  overlooking  the  great  amount  of 
good  which  the  adult  education  programs 
NET  has  developed  have  accomplished,  nor 
the  college  credit  courses  via  television  which 
are  being  conducted  on  at  least  23  ETV  sta¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time,  but  these  programs 
offer  opportunities  largely  for  the  intelligentsia 
and  not  for  the  masses  of  our  adult  citizens. 
Chicago’s  TV  College,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Iowa  State  University  have  all 
made  their  contribution  to  segments  of  the 
adult  population.  The  great  need  is  not  only 
for  formal  courses  but  for  informal  learning 
experiences  for  adults  on  community  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  —  town  meetings,  public 
forums,  foreign  affairs  round  tables,  meetings 
of  school  boards  and  other  civic  bodies,  pro¬ 
grams  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  by 
study  groups,  PTA’s  and  other  civic  groups. 

8.  The  Opportunity  to  Provide  New  Horizons 
in  the  Pre  and  In-Service  Education  of  Teach¬ 
ing  personnel  by  Taking  Advantage  of  the 
Intrinsic  Nature  of  the  Television  Medium. 

I  have  mentioned  previously  that  televi¬ 
sion  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  become  an 
effective  instrument  for  the  professional 
growth  of  teachers.  There  are,  however,  new 
horizons  for  the  pre-service  and  in-service 
use  of  television  that  remain  relatively  unex¬ 
plored.  A  case  in  point  is  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  City.  At  Hunter,  television  is  being 
used  in  four  ways: 

(a)  to  measure  student-teacher  perform¬ 
ance; 

(b)  to  record  unrehearsed,  spontaneous 
classroom  behavior  as  the  camera  eavesdrops 
into  a  classroom  situation  and  records  an  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  at  work; 

(a)  by  student  teachers  for  self-evalua¬ 
tion  purposes; 

(d)  for  use  later  by  teacher  training 
classes  as  curriculum  material  for  study  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  library  of  kinescopes  is  being  built 
depicting  experienced  teachers  coping  with  a 
variety  of  academic  and  classroom  manage¬ 
ment  problems,  such  as:  initiating  a  group 
project,  organizing  a  class  to  produce  a  school 
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newspaper,  preparing  for  and  following-up 
a  trip  to  a  ‘museum,  creative  writing,  meeting 
a  class  for  the  first  time,  a  lesson  in  map¬ 
reading,  demonstrating  the  administration  of 
psychological  and  educational  tests  to  chil¬ 
dren,  special  education  procedures  in  working 
with  blind  and  handicapped  youngsters. 
Think  of  the  possibilities  of  observing  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  classroom  teaching  situations,  of  seeing 
yourself  as  others  see  you  in  a  teaching  situa¬ 
tion  or  of  using  these  kinescopes  as  study  op¬ 
portunities  for  use  in  teacher  education 
classes.  A  whole  new  dimension  in  teacher 
education  is  opened  to  us  through  the  TV 
medium. 

V.  SOME  GUIDELINES  AS  WE  MOVE 
AHEAD  IN  OUR  USE  OF  TELEVISION 
—  IN  SUMMARY 

1.  Establish  guidelines  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  television  in  your  own  institution. 
This  involves  developing  a  “credo”  underly¬ 
ing  your  use  of  television.  This  is  a  staff 
responsibility,  with  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
interaction  between  staff  members;  so  that 
the  final  plan  is  one  to  which  all  can  sub¬ 
scribe. 

2.  Initiate  your  own  programs  at  the 
local  level.  Don’t  wait  for  someone  upstairs 


to  produce  materials  for  you.  Don’t  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  be  merely  an  outlet,  or  transmitter,  of 
someone  else’s  programs,  but  dare  to  create 
your  own. 

3.  Encourage  widespread  participation  in 
all  aspects  of  television’s  development  —  pro¬ 
gram  planning,  implementation  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  Involvement  is  the  objective.  Bring 
teachers  in  early,  both  in  planning  and  eval¬ 
uating  programs  designed  for  their  use  with 
boys  and  girls.  Teachers  who  share  in  plan¬ 
ning  are  likely  to  get  maximum  benefit  from 
the  programs  when  they  are  finally  on  the 
air.  Those  who  share,  care. 

4.  Be  willing,  in  turn,  to  submit  your 
programs  to  careful  evaluation  and  study  by 
your  peers.  Continuous  evaluation  is  essential 
to  growth;  in  fact,  EVALUATION  should  be 
your  central  watchword.  If  this  is  not  done, 
there  is  danger  that  we  will  go  in  a  circle 
rather  than  spread  out  in  variety  and  scope 
—  that  inbreeding  will  result  rather  than 
cross-pollination. 

5.  Use  television  with  imagination  and 
creativity.  Don’t  just  record  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Experiment  with  a  variety 
of  approaches.  There  are  many  ways  of  ac- 

{continued  on  page  16) 


Can't  Afford 
Room  Darkening? 

Then  Show  Educational 
Films  and  Filmstrips 
in  Classrooms  without 
Darkening  Facilities! 

Wilson  Movie-Mover  RP 


$139.50  or  $159.50  plus  wide  angle  lens. 
Uses  your  present  projector 

For  a  demonstration,  contact  these  Texas  dealers 

AUSTIN  LUBBOCK 

Audio  Visual  Aids  Sound  Photo  Sales  Co. 

2811  HARRIS  BOULEVARD  2107-A  BROADWAY 

DALLAS  SAN  ANTONIO 

Texas  Educational  Aids  Audio  Visual  Aids 

4006  LIVE  OAK  1210  N.  MAIN  STREET 

FORT  WORTH  TYLER 

Miller  s  Visual  Aids  Inc.  Texas  Educational  Aids 

519  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  120  E.  ELM  STREET 

HOUSTON 

Southwestern  Educational  Aids 

1618  AUSTIN  ST 


Brings  films  to  an  entire  floor  at  less  cost  than  darkening 
a  single  room.  RP  unit  is  rolled  from  room  to  room 
completely  set-up,  ready  to  run.  Teachers  merely  flick 
a  switch  and  the  film  lesosn  is  on.  So  convenient  no  won¬ 
der  leading  school  districts  in  Texas  have  purchased,  used, 
then  re-ordered  additional  units:  El  Paso,  San  Antonio, 
Amarillo,  Austin,  Midland  and  many  others. 


Chicago  28,  Illinois 


546  W.  1 1 9th  Street 


H.  WILSON  CORPORATION 
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cx)mplishing  your  objective.  Do  less  program¬ 
ming,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  improve  the 
programs  you  do  put  on  the  air.  Strii'e  for 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  programming  too  much,  too  fast,  for 
too  many.  All  too  often  our  purpose  is  to 
meet  a  deadline,  rather  than  the  educational 
objective  we  so  neatly  set  for  ourselves.  When 
this  happens,  the  medium  tends  to  drive  us, 
rather  than  our  controlling  it! 

6.  In  planning  programs  for  in-school 
viewing,  keep  the  focus  on  “live  teaching”  in 
the  classroom,  but  use  television  as  a  wide 
reservoir  of  resources  and  materials  to  enrich 
learning.  Television  can  be  enlisted  to  do  a 
segment  of  the  teaching-learning  task  —  not 
the  whole  job.  It  should  be  supportive  —  not 
corrosive.  Let  the  regular  classroom  teacher 
do  the  basic  teaching  job  for  which  she  is 
trained;  let  television  do  the  things  the  teach¬ 
er  is  not  able  to  do  —  the  over-and-above 
types  of  experiences  which  every  classroom 
needs,  but  which  most  teachers  are  not  in 
a  position  to  make  possible. 

7.  Keep  the  viewing  of  in-school  tele¬ 
vision  programs  voluntary,  so  that  teacher  re¬ 
sentment,  resistance,  or  indifference  won’t  set 
in.  In  too  many  places,  television  viewing  is 
NOT  a  voluntary  matter,  and  teachers  find 
they  no  longer  have  any  choice  in  the  matter. 
Remember  that  local  control  and  initiative  is 
essential  in  the  classroom,  as  in  many  other 
aspects  of  our  living!  Programs  coming  in 
from  the  outside,  while  often  very  valuable, 
will  need  adaptation  and  screening  in  terms 
of  local  purposes  and  objectives. 

8.  Be  selective  in  your  use  of  in-school 
programs;  choose  purposefully  and  wisely 
from  a  library  of  tapes  or  kinescopes.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  preview  kinescopes  and  tapes 
before  using.  How  can  you  introduce  a  TV 
program  if  you  don’t  know  whether  or  not  it 
meets  your  purposes?  Use  only  a  part  of  the 
tape  if  that  better  meets  your  need.  By  pool¬ 
ing  resources  on  tape  or  kinescope,  television 
can  be  used  flexibly  in  terms  both  of  purposes 
and  needs. 

9.  Stress  good  utilization  of  television 
programs.  Remember  there  is  no  substitute 
for  wise  selection,  good  preparation  in  ad¬ 
vance,  adequate  viewing  conditions  at  the 
time  of  the  telecast,  meaningful  follow-up 
activities,  and  comprehensive  evaluation. 
Mere  exposure  does  not  guarantee  learning. 

10.  Use  educational  television  to  further 
group,  and  even  individual,  learning  —  by 
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designing  some  programs  especially  for  the 
accelerated;  others  for  the  under-experienced. 
Don’t  be  bound  by  its  “mass”  characteristics. 

1 1.  Remember  that  the  learner’s  goal  is 
the  really  important  thing.  Our  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  should  help  the  learner  realize  his  goal. 
He  must  see  some  way  to  use  the  program  for 
his  own  betterment.  As  Don  Snygg  says,  our 
job  is  not  to  train  students  as  though  they 
were  “trained  seals  to  blow  an  arrangement 
of  horns”.  Neither  should  we  attempt  to  run 
all  the  horses  around  the  same  track.  Learn¬ 
ers  differ,  and  it  is  important  to  nurture  and 
preserve  these  differences  rather  than  make 
all  conform  to  the  same  mold.  In  short,  keep 
the  learner  at  the  center. 

12.  Broaden  your  programming  base. 
Plan  more  programs  for  the  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  the  continuing  education 
of  adults  and  group-type  activities  (library 
orientation,  group  guidance)  or  for  non- 
instructional  purposes  (making  student 
records  available  to  all  teachers  when  needed, 
or  giving  information  for  students  during 
registration).  Include,  also,  the  use  of  TV 
for  parent  education  or  with  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren.  Keep  the  door  open  as  to  where  and 
how  TV  is  likely  to  be  best  used.  Be  careful 
not  to  “settle”  on  one  type  of  use  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  others.  Don’t  get  a  fixed  focus. 

13.  Recognize  that  television  is  not  the 
ONLY  tool  which  might  be  used.  Given  a 
group  of  objectives,  a  teacher  may  use  one  or 
a  number  of  power  tools  at  his  disposal.  No 
one  tool  can  do  the  total  job.  A  cross-media 
approach,  wherein  tools  are  used  in  orchestra¬ 
tion,  is  probably  more  effective  than  using  any 
one  singly.  Each  has  its  strengths;  each  has 
its  limitations;  each  has  its  role.  An  observa¬ 
tion  might  be  made  here:  school  districts 
frequently  get  known  for  experimentation 
with  one  media,  such  as  television,  teaching 
machines,  or  overhead  projector  use,  or  even 
for  books.  There  is  a  tendency  to  “label”  or 
mark  school  districts  as  though  they  worship 
at  certain  altars.  (And  some  of  them  do!) 
For  example,  when  we  think  of  Hagerstown, 
we  think  of  television;  when  we  think  of 
Roanoke,  we  think  of  teaching  machines  and 
programmed  learning;  when  we  think  of  Gal¬ 
veston,  we  think  of  phonoscope;  when  we 
think  of  Newark,  we  think  of  books.  Yet  this 
is  not  exactly  accurate  —  each  of  these  places 
is  doing  many  other  things,  but  it  is  true  they 
tend  to  specialize  more  on  one  than  on  all. 

.  What  systems  do  you  think  of  when  the 
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TEXAVED 


Commercial  Members 


ADKINS,  R.  Fred,  R.  Fred  Adkins  Company,  2005 
43rd  Street,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

BOWDEN,  Richard  J.,  Regional  Manager,  Bell 
&  Howell  Company,  2859  Cravenridge  Drive, 
N.  E.,  Atlanta  19,  Georgia. 

Brown  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Suites  413-414,  Varisco 
Building,  Bryan,  Texas. 

BRITTON,  Robert,  Sales  Manager,  Creative 
Visuals  of  Dallas,  Inc.,  2020%  Farrington 
Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 

BURK,  Percy,  Texas  Educational  Aids,  120  East 
Elm  Street,  Tyler,  Texas. 

BURTON,  T.  N.,  Educational  Enterprises,  423 
South  Beckham  Street,  Tyler,  Texas. 

BUSHELL,  Robert,  Texas  Educational  Aids,  4614 
Main  Street,  Houston,  Texas. 

BUTZ,  William  B.,  Stevens  Pictures  of  Texas,  Inc., 
2504  Eakin  at  S.  Good-Latimer,  Dallas,  Texas 

Creative  Visuals  of  Dallas,  Inc.,  2020%  Farrington 
Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 

DARBY,  Clifton  W.,  Visual  Communications  En¬ 
gineers,  2500  Farrington  Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 

DEVINE,  W.  R.,  504  Commodore  Perry  Building, 
Austin,  Texas. 

ELDER,  J.  H.,  Modern  Sales  &  Service,  Inc.,  2200 
Young  Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 

GREGORY,  M.  G.,  Audio-Visual  Dealer,  Sound 
Photo  Sales,  2107-A  Broadway  Street,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas. 

HALLADAY,  Grant,  Regional  Manager,  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1414  Dragon 
Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 

HAMZY,  Pete,  7469  Mohawk  Avenue,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Hoover  Brothers,  Inc.,  Audio  Visual  Department, 
1305  North  14th  Street,  Temple,  Texas. 

LEE,  Jerry,  Audio-Devices,  Inc.,  2901  Westheimer 
Street,  Houston  6,  Texas. 

Logsdon  and  Reed  Company,  1420  Dragon  Street, 
Pflllss  T  T^xfls 

MAYFIELD,  R  H.,  Education  Consultant,  1821 
Willow  Street,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 

MILLER,  1.  L.,  Jr.,  Miller’s  Visual  Aids,  Inc., 
100  North  University  Drive,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

MITCHELL,  A.  W.,  Consultant,  Educators  Progress 
Service,  2355  Austin  Highway,  San  Antonio 
9,  Texas. 

MULVEY,  Robert  E.,  Sales  Representative, 
Thermo-Fax  Sales  of  Houston,  Inc.,  2315 
Fannin,  Houston,  Texas. 

MYERS,  D.  S.,  Bridgeport  Brass  Company,  1107 
Slocum  Street,  Dallas  7,  Texas. 

PACEY,  C.  E.,  Charles  Pacey  Ekiucational  Films, 
3601  London  Lane,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

PEARCE,  Bill,  Sales  Representative,  McGraw- 
Hill  Text-Films,  133  Turtlecreek  Drive, 
Arlington,  Texas. 

REAGAN,  Roy,  Reagan’s  Audio-Visuals,  Box  865, 
Dickinson,  Texas. 

RILEY,  Pauline,  Audio-Visual  Services,  2310 
Austin  Street,  Houston  4,  Texas. 

SMITH,  Donald  L.,  Donald  L.  Smith  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  1736,  San  Antonio  6,  Texas. 

STIDHAM,  Charles  G.,  Charles  Stidham  Company, 
1508  Fredericksburg  Rd.,  San  Antonio  1, 
Texas. 

SWANN,  Jim,  Representative,  Denoyer-Geppert, 
2108  West  Michigan  Street,  Midland,  ’Texas. 

WHIDDEN,  J.  E.,  J.  E.  Whidden  Audio-Visual 
Sales  and  Service,  223  North  Washington 
Street,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 

WILSON,  Howard,  President,  Howard  Wilson 
Corporation,  106  Wilson  Street,  Park  Forest, 
Illinois. 
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term  “cross-media  approach”  is  mentioned? 
I’m  hard  put  to  list  such  a  system,  wherein 
“equal  time”  is  devoted  to  all  tools  in  terms 
of  teaching  purposes.  Where  is  the  school 
system  whose  “image”  is  such  that,  when  its 
name  is  mentioned,  you  immediately  think 
of  a  well-rounded  cross-media  use  of  materials 
and  resources  to  meet  teaching-learning  ob¬ 
jectives?  It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  the 
“best  possible”  of  all  images  to  hold! 

14.  Finally,  use  television  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  goes  beyond  what  we  do  already. 
Concentrate  on  its  “special  properties”  —  its 
unique  features  —  and  use  it  to  the  hilt  to  do 
these  things  to  advantage.  Reserve  television 
for  the  unusual,  rather  than  the  usual. 

The  question  no  longer  is:  “Whether  TV 
can  play  an  important  role  in  education”, 
but  rather  “What  kind  of  role  TV  can  play 
most  effectively.” 


If  You  Have  Changed  Your  Address 
Let  TEXAVED  Know 

Write  TEXAVED,  Box  8032 
Austin,  Texas 


RECORDED  DISCUSSIONS 
for  INDIVIDUAL  or  GROUP 
LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Curriculum  areas: 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 
33  rpm  (records)  3%  ips  (tapes) 

Send  for  free  14-page  booklet  outlining  each 
of  50  challenging  discussions  in  the  "Time  for 
Ideas"  series. 

“.  .  .  these  reccH’dings  can  be  profitably  added, 
without  exception,  to  the  libraries  of  secondary 
schools,  colleges  and  communities.” 

— ^Max  U.  Bildersee 
Editor  for  the  Audio  Field 
Educational  Screen  &  AV  Guide 
“.  .  .  A  series  of  recordings  which,  in  this  re¬ 
viewer’s  opinion,  should  certainly  be  exploded 
by  all  educators  .  .  .” 

— Karl  A  Barleben 
Contributing  Editor 
Film  World 


ACADEMIC  RECORDING  INSTITUTE  i 
Dept.  ER-2,  18  E.  50th,  NYC  22,  N.  Y.  \ 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  the  free  catalog  i 
outlining  each  of  the  fifty  discussions,  i 
No  obligation.  : 

Name _  : 

Address  _  j 

City  &  Zone _  State -  j 
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TEXAVED  MEMBERSHIP 
NOW  TOPS  700 

During  the  business  session  of  the  TEX¬ 
AVED  Fall  Conference  in  October,  outgoing 
president  Jim  Hardie,  of  Galveston,  announced 
that  TEXAVED  membership  had  risen  from 
123  to  slightly  over  700  during  the  one  year 
tenure  of  his  administration. 

This  spectacular  increase  was  the  result 
of  the  concentrated  membership  campaign 
carried  out  during  the  past  year. 

Membership  increases  have  been  so  rapid 
that  a  re-alignment  of  membership  enroll¬ 
ments  was  completed  in  July  with  Dr.  Ernest 
Tiemann,  TEXAVED  executive  secretary,  as¬ 
suming  the  duties  of  membership  chairman. 

The  announced  goal  for  TEXAVED 
membership  still  stands  at  1,000. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  to  top  this  goal. 

TEXAVED  Board  Meets; 
Plans  Year's  Activities 

The  new  TEXAVED  executive  board  met 
on  October  17,  following  the  general  business 
session  of  the  Fall  Conference. 

Planning  and  discussion  centered  around 
the  1962  Fall  Conference,  with  detailed  stud¬ 
ies  to  be  presented  at  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

Also  discussed  were  plans  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  active  membership  campaign  and 
financing  of  the  year’s  activities. 


were 


Above:  Some  told  jokes  while 


Below:  Others  planned  strategy. 


THE  TEXAS  AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
INVITES  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP 

Active  Membership _ 

Associate  Membership _ 

G>mmercial  Membership 

TEXAVED 

P.  O.  BOX  8032,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


One  dollar  ($1.00)  of  each  membership  fee  is  designated 
as  a  subscription  to  TEXAVED'S  official  quarterly  journal, 
EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  AND  TECHNIQUES. 

_ (open  to  professional  educators) _ $5.00  per  year 

- (open  to  all) _ $2.00  per  year 

_ (open  to  commercial  salesmen,  dealers  and 

manufacturers  in  the  a-v  field) _ $7.50  per  year 
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TEXAVED  FALL  CONFERENCE 

{continued  from  page  11) 

installation  of  officers  and  an  address  by  the 
new  TEXAVED  President,  B.  I.  Boyett. 

Tuesday  afternoon  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  Television  Workshop  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Harold  Wigren. 

The  afternoon  session  featured  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  Phonoscope  two  way,  audio  video 
teaching  in  the  Galveston  Public  Schools. 

The  evening  session  of  the  workshop  cen¬ 
tered  around  a  discussion  of  a  kinescope  film 
of  the  use  of  televised  material  in  the  Air¬ 
borne  television  project  now  underway. 

This  discussion  featured  interaction  be¬ 
tween  a  panel  and  the  workshop  group. 

The  TV  workshop  was  culminated  on 
Wednesday  morning  with  further  discussions 
of  the  previous  nights  topic  and  speculation  as 
to  the  uses  of  educational  television. 

With  this,  the  stimulating  TEXAVED 
conference  was  concluded. 


LEGISLATIVE 


REPORT 


ENCOURAGING  NOTES 


The  efforts  on  the  part  of  Texas  educa¬ 
tors  go  get  adequate  legislation  to  Support 
film  libraries  in  different  areas  over  the  state 
didn’t  bear  fruit  in  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  but  they  certainly  have  sparked 
enough  interest  to  keep  individuals  and  organ¬ 
izations  interested  and  working  toward  passage 
of  such  a  program  during  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  in  1963  or  possible  during  a 
special  session  prior  to  that  time. 

The  Texas  State  Teachers  Association  is 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  Hale-Aiken 
proposals  that  failed  the  last  legislature,  in¬ 
cluding  the  film  bill  we  are  so  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in.  The  same  is  true  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  P.  T.  A. 

Now  that  the  large  educational  measures 
such  as  the  teacher  salary  increases  have  been 
successfully  concluded  they  will  no  longer 
be  present  to  overshadow  other  worthwhile 
proposals  and  thus  afford  a  more  reasonable 
legislative  climate  in  which  the  film  bill  can 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  prosper. 

TEXAVED  members  as  individuals  can 
do  several  things  to  promote  the  eventual  en¬ 
actment  of  the  film  bill. 

1.  They  can  maintain  contact  with  their 
local  legislators  by  expressing  thanks  for  the 
support  receied  in  the  last  legislature  and  re- 
interating  the  needs  for  film  bill  legislaton. 

2.  They  can  enlist  support  from  respon¬ 
sible  local  citizens  for  the  film  bill  program. 

3.  They  can  keep  reminding  the  gover¬ 
nor,  Lt.  Govenor,  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  the  need  for  such  legislation. 

4.  They  can  exert  influence  among  edu¬ 
cators  in  their  own  school  systems  and  other 
organizations  to  see  that  other  educators  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  support  this  legislation. 

By  starting  now  with  concerted  effort 
the  film  bill  program  will  have  a  greater  pos¬ 
sibility  of  becoming  law  during  the  next  leg¬ 
islative  session. 


Above:  The  sun  was  hot  and  the  line  was 
long. 


Below:  This  trio  managed  conversation  and 
coffee  while  standing. 
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An  Ediforial: 

ROLL  UP  YOUR  SLEEVES  AND  ALL 

TOGETHER  . ! 

B.  I.  BOYEH 

I  am  most  sincere  in  my  appreciation  of 
the  wonderful  groundwork  laid  down  under 
the  guidance  of  our  past  presidents.  Things 
have  been  started  that  are  good  for  education 
in  Texas. 

But,  our  work  has  just  begun. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  worthwhile  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Texas  educational  scene,  (and 
I’ve  noticed  that  noeworthy  advances  in  Texas 
are  usually  recognized  throughout  the  nation), 
then  we  must  first  be  professional  educators, 
not  audio-visual  or  library  specialists. 

We  must,  each  of  us,  work  as  an  active 
member  of  the  team  to  provide  the  very  best 
learning  situation  possible  for  our  students, 
today  as  well  as  tomorrow.  No  longer  can 
the  audio-visual  man  (so  many  are  women 
nowl)  work  only  in  the  narrow  confines  of 
films,  filmstrips  or  tapes  and  ignore  the  many 
other  excellent  instructional  materials  needed 
by  the  teacher  and  student.  No  longer  can 

Mr.  Boyett  is  president  of  the  Texas  Audio 

Visual  Education  Association  and  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Texas  Association  of  In¬ 
structional  Supervisors. 


the  librarian  assume  that  books  and  other 
printed  materials  are  the  best  founts  of  re¬ 
corded  knowledge  —  because  today  it  isn’t 
always  so.  No  longer  can  the  supervisor  of 
instruction,  be  he  principal,  director  or  sup¬ 
erintendent,  hope  to  improve  his  instructional 
program  wthout  helping  his  teachers  know 
and  use  the  very  latest  discoveries,  both  in 
understanding  of  the  learning  process  and  the 
techniques  of  using  new  as  well  as  long  used 
teaching  resources.  The  situation  calls  for 
the  tremendous  task  facing  us. 

We  must  all  work  together  for  one  pur¬ 
pose  —  one  outcome  —  the  best  education 
possible  for  those  that  will  run  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  We  are  all  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
with  the  classroom  teacher  the  hub.  We  will 
roll  forward  only  if  each  is  filling  his  function. 

I  hope  that  Dr.  Edgar,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Texas  Education  Agency, 
working  with  T.  S.  T.  A.  and  our  many  other 
professional  education  associations  throughout 
the  state,  will  lead  us  out  of  our  many  scat¬ 
tered  avenues  of  interest  and  concern  into  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  better  and  better  educa¬ 
tion  in  Texas. 

Many  good  things  have  already  been 
accomplished.  Others  have  been  started.  We 
need  to  “roll  up  our  sleeves”  and  see  that  we 
continue  “rolling  forward”! _ 


The  TAYLOR 

SPOTLIGHT  OPAQUE  PROJECTOR 

SPOTLIGHT  USES  MATERIALS  ALREADY  ON  HAND 
NO  SPECIAL  FILMS  OR  SLIDES  NEEDED 
PROJECTS  PHOTOS,  BOOKS,  DRAWINGS  -  ANY  COPY 

We  Also  Sell  and  Service 

ATC  RECORD  PLAYERS  MONITOR  LANGUAGE  LAB 

VIEWLEX  PROJECTORS  COMPLETE  FILMSTRIP  SERVICE 

16mm  BELL  &  HOV/ELL  SOUND  PROJECTORS  TAPE  RECORDERS 

RAULAND  SOUND  SYSTEMS  RADIANT  SCREENS 

VISUALCAST  -  OVERHEAD  PROJECTORS 

Audio  Visual  Services,  Inc.  of  Houston 

Phone  FAirfax  3-1319  2310  Austin  Street  Houston  4,  Texas 
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Audio  Learning 
Cciitoi* 


GRAFLEX 


Distinct  speech  and  natural  sound  are  essential 
to  good  audiovisual  presentation.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  Graflex  designers  used  an  advanced  transis¬ 
tor  photocell  and  automatic  sound  threading. 
You  are  sure  of  noise  free  pick-up  and  perfect 
synchronization. 

The  built-in  15  watt  amplifier  provides  plenty 
of  volume  for  audiences  of  many  sizes .  .  .  vol¬ 
ume  without  distortion.  Full  range  permanent 
magnet  speakers  are  the  same  type  and  size  used 
in  many  expensive,  high-fidelity  record  players. 


The  Galaxy’s  portability  eliminates  the  wasted 
time  frequently  needed  to  move  a  class  to  a 
special  projection  room.  The  quick  set-up  time 
and  easy  operation  free  the  instructor  for  the  im¬ 
portant  job  of  teaching  or  training.  Galaxy’s  ex¬ 
tra  brilliance  gives  unusually  high  light  level ,  . 
permits  use  in  most  rooms  without  expensive, 
time-consuming  “darkening”  devices. 

A  built-in  circuit  breaker  protects  against  dam¬ 
age  from  excessive  AC  line  surges  and  eliminates 
the  replacement  of  fuses. 

Charles  G.  Stidham 
Jewell  D.  Stidham 


Mlalli 


CHARLES  G.  STIDHAM  COMPANY 

Audio-Visual  Sales  &  Service  -  16mm  Film  Rentals 
1508  Fredericksburg  Road  San  Antonio  1,  Texas 


SOUTH  TEXAS  VISUAL,  IXC. 

Power  Tools  for  Teaching ---- 

EqUIPMEXT 

FILMSTRIPS 

RELIGIOUS  FILMS 
SERVICE 


1917  Leopard 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEXAS 


3333  Fredericksburg  Road 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


If  You  Have  Not  Already  Done  So,  You  Should  Preview 
The  Following  Films: 


GUADALAJARA  FAMILY 

MEXICO  CITY  -  Pattern  for  Progress 
HONOLULU  -  Profile  of  Democracy 

EAST  AFRICA 


ANTARCTICA 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


ALASKA,  U.  S.  A.  ALASKA’S  MODERN  AGRICULTURE 

GLOBES:  Their  Function  in  the  Classroom 
FAMILY  OF  FREE  CHINA 


PROWLERS  OF  THE  EVERGLADES 


EYES  IN  OUTER  SPACE 
MAN  AND  THE  MOON 


MAN  IN  SPACE 
MARS  AND  BEYOND 


FALL  BRINGS  CHANGES 
SPRING  BRINGS  CHANGES 
CIRCULATION  AND  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

This  makes  a  total  of  eighteen  films  in  this  series 

*Churchill-Wexler  Films  are  now  distributed  by  Churchill  Films 


FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS  CONTACT 


Largest  distributor  of  educational  films  in  the  Southwest 


